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WAGES AND SALARIES BY OCCUPATION AND 


INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA 


Wage rates of Argentine workers, whether 
established by law, collective contract, 
or custom, have risen rapidly in recent 
years. Living costs have also increased 
sharply, as indicated by the official 
cost-of-living index in the Federal Capi- 
tal. Nevertheless, real wages of indus- 
trial workers in the Capital have not 
only been maintained but have also shown 
some improvement since 1960. 

Collective bargaining contracts govern 
the wages of manual workers employed in 
manufacturing, wholesale and _ retail 
trade, construction, communications, 
some services, and maritime and automo- 
tive transportation. About 3.5 million 
wage and salary earners (44 percent of 
the nation's labor force) were covered 
by contracts in 1961, the latest year 
for which such data are available. Work- 
ers in banking and insurance and on the 
railroads are at times covered by col- 
lective agreements, but their wages may 
also be regulated by Government decree. 
Wages of agricultural workers, govern- 
ment employees, professionals, and do- 
mestic servants are established by Gov- 
ernment regulations and by custom. 


Production Workers 


Basic industrial wages fixed by col- 
lective agreement are published for 12 
selected occupations in the Federal Cap- 
ital. (See table 1.) These rates are 
typical of basic industrial rates in Ar- 
gentina, since over 20 percent of all 
industrial workers are concentrated in 
the Capital and 50 percent are in the 
Greater Buenos Aires Area. In 1965, the 
average hourly base rate for all occupa- 
tions surveyed in the Federal Capital 
was 86.73 pesos (US$0.52 1/) for skilled 
workers and 70.40 pesos (US$0.42) for 
unskilled workers. These rates indicate 
a differential for skill of about 16 
pesos (US$0.10) anhour. By occupation, 
among skilled workers, the rates ranged 





1/ Official exchange rate in 1965: 
1 peso=US$0.00595. 


from a high of 103.71 pesos for skilled 
masons, electricians, blacksmiths, and 
painters to a_ low of 58.09 pesos for 
skilled shoemakers and 63.21 pesos for 
bakers; the range for unskilled workers 
was from 76.76 pesos for radio techni- 
cians and lathe operators to 56.28 pesos 
for shoemakers and 58.16 pesos for bakers. 

Wage rates for unskilled workers in 
the Federal Capital were in some in- 
stances higher than for skilled workers. 
Moreover, the wage differential between 
skilled and unskilled workers was so 
small (less than 7 pesos) in three occu- 
pations--baker, knitting machine opera- 
tor, and shoemaker--as to be considered 
insignificant. Such narrow pay differ- 
entials have tended to discourage work- 
ers from acquiring new jobskills; these 
are a factor cited in published sources 
as contributing to relatively low pro- 
ductivity in industry. 

For all occupations, base wages be- 
tween 1960 and 1965 increased by 241 
percent for skilled workers and 247 per- 
cent for unskilled workers (table 2). 
Workers in the four skilled occupations 
receiving the highest pay (blacksmiths, 
electricians, masons, and painters) also 
had their wage rates increased the most 
(295 percent) during 1960-65. Skilled 
knitting machine operators, who received 
relatively low pay in 1965, had the sec- 
ond highest increase (269 percent) in 
rates since 1960. The smallest wage 
gains among the skilled workers were 
registered by shoemakers (151 percent) 
and typesetters (171 percent). 

The same pattern of percentage in- 
creases in wage rates for skilled occu- 
pations, inthe first half of the 1960's, 
was also generally true for unskilled 
occupations. The pattern for shoemakers 
was substantially different, however; 
the rates for unskilled workers in that 
trade increased by 224 percent, compared 
to 151 percent for the skilled workers. 

Industrial wages in Argentina, although 
higher than inmost Latin American coun- 
tries, are low by U.S. standards. Prices, 
however, are relatively low in Argentina 
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Table 1. Average Hourly Base Rates of Industrial Workers Under Collective Agreements, 
Federal Capital, Argentina, 12 Selected Occupations, 1962-65 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1/ 
Occupation 
Skilled |Unskilled| Skilled |Unskilled | Skilled |Unskilled | Skilled |Unskilled 
Average hourly rates (in pesos 2/) 

All occupations 40.30 31.46 50.36 39.37 65.22 51.94 86.73 70.40 
BOMAT« sini 0 his Sie ee 33.53 27.90 40.92 34.02 54.00 46.67 63.21 58.16 
Blacksmith...... occa 43.58 31.89 58.21 42.78 74.57 54.95 | 103.71 76.44 
Carpenter......++ee0. 33.38 29.61 40.32 35.76 56.48 50.09 80.03 70.99 
Electrician......... 43.58 31.89 58.21 42.78 74.57 54.95 | 103.71 76.44 
Knitting machine 

operator........ 33.40 30.21 39.07 35.34 51.31 46.41 69.88 63.20 
Lathe operator...... 40.96 33.00 52.13 41.98 70.39 57.76 93.53 76.76 
MeSON c+ » «02:00:50 ogee fs (Gaon 31.89 58.21 42.78 74.57 54.95 | 103.71 76.44 
PAUNGOL s os i:00 9.000 045 43.58 31.89 58.21 42.78 74.57 54.95 | 103.71 76.44 
Radio technician....| 40.96 33.00 52.13 41.98 70.39 57.76 93.53 76.76 
Shoemaker....... eee) 35.02 26.64 40.89 31.31 51.13 42.36 58.09 56.28 
MOLBOR see es os ° 49.35 35.14 60.19 42.85 72.56 54.54 96.92 73.50 
Typesetter. eeieve 46.97 35.66 53.68 40.75 66.57 50.53 89.87 68.22 

Index of real hourly base rates (1960=100) 3/ 

All occupations 108 106 110 107 116 116 120 122 
Baker c.oo0 00 oss vcleiwieis 118 118 116 116 126 130 114 126 
Blacksmith......... ¥ 114 111 123 120 129 126 139 137 
Carpenter........--- 92 91 90 89 103 101 113 112 
Electrician......... 114 lll 123 120 129 126 139 137 
Knitting machine 

operator........ 121 121 114 114 123 123 130 130 
Lathe operator...... 103 97 105 100 116 112 121 116 
MESON SS S804 5 AG 114 111 123 120 129 126 139 137 
Painter...... biatieeik : 114 lll 123 120 129 126 139 137 
Radio technician.... 103 97 105 100 116 112 121 116 
Shoemaker........0.- 104 105 98 100 100 111 88 114 
ZOL1OF s2 25255 ovees 114 111 112 109 111 114 115 119 
Typesetter.......... 97 98 90 90 91 92 95 96 

1/ Preliminary. é living index for the years shown in the table 


2/ Yearly average of official exchange rates 


is as follows: 
1962: 

1963: 

1964: 

1965: 

3/ Indexes of basic 
the official 


Aires, converted to a 1960 base. 


1 peso=US$0.0074 
1 peso=US$0.0075 
1 peso=US$0.0066 
1 peso=US$0.00595 
wages were deflated by 
cost-of-living index for Buenos 


is as follows: 


--220.7; and 1965--283.8. 


Source: 


1962--145.7; 1963--180.7; 1964 


Boletin de _ Estad{stica, Oct.-Dec. 





1963 and Oct.-Dec. 1964, and Costo de vida, 
precios minoristas, salarios industrfales, Dec. 





1965 


The cost-of- 


(Buenos Aires, 
Estad{stica y Censos). 


Direcci6n Nacional de 

































































35 Table 2. Indexes of Average Hourly Base Rates of Industrial Workers Under Collective Agreements, 
Federal Capital, Argentina, 12 Selected Occupations, 1962-65 
[1960=100] 
/ Occupation 1962 1963 1964 1965 1/ Occupation 1962 1963 1964 | 19651/ 
killed All occupations: Occupation--Continued 
Skilled......... .| 158 198 256 341 | 
“ Unskilled........[| 155 194 256 347 Mason: 
hekioyt Skilled........-.| 166 222 284 395 
Skilled.......... 172 210 277 324 Unskilled...... ++] 162 217 279 3868 

. Unskilled........ 172 210 288 359 painter: 

10,40 SSS vray Skilled..........| 166 | 222 | 284 | 395 
58.16 Skilled...... wees] 166 | 222 | 284 395 Unshilled...,+++-) 262 | 227).) $279): ~308 
76. 4b Unskilled........| 162 | 217 | 279 30g: FRadie canbatetan: 

é Carpenter: Skilled..........| 150 190 257 342 
70.99 Skilled 134 162 227 322 Unskilled........] 141 180 247 328 
76.44 U kille ne Nae Shoemaker: 

Bisse vas 132 160 22 
PRES naomi ° or Skilled.......-+-] 152 | 177 | 221 | 251 
63.20 Sidiled...i.<06i 166 | 222 284 a Unskilled......-.} 153 | 180 | 244 | 324 
76.76 Unskilled........ 162 217 279 388 p°S? tor: 
76. til Knitting machine operator: Skilled..........| 166 203 244 326 
Ecal iin. oe 176 206 271 369 Unskilled........] 162 197 251 338 
; Unskilled........ 176 206 271 69 |lypesetter: 
16.76 idk Gaoeance: ft Skilled..........] 142 | 162 | 201 | 271 
56.28 Skilled.......... 150 190 257 342 Unskilled........ 143 163 202 273 
13.50 Unskilled........ 141 180 247 328 
8.22 1/ Preliminary. salarios _industrfales, Dec. 1965 (Buenos Aires, 
Source: Boletin de Estadfstica, Oct.-Dec. 1963 and Direccién Nacional de Estadfstica y Censos). 
Oct.-Dec. 1964, and Costo de vida, precios minoristas, 


Table 3. Worktime Required by Production Workers to Buy Basic Commodities, 
Federal Capital, Argentina, June 1965, and the United States, September 1964 


[In minutes] 














Federal Capital, 
Argentina, 
Commodity June 1965 1/ United States, 
September 1964 3/ 

Low paid, High paid, 

unskilled 2/ skilled 2/ 
table White bread, kilo........ 34 18 6 
1964 Flour, bulk, kilo........ 21 12 12 
Bacon, kilo........eeeee- 131 71 36 
Poultry, kilo......-seee- 158 86 20 
Eggs, dozen.........-++- “ 102 55 14 
‘Dec. Sugar, kilo...........05- 49 27 8 
rida, Coffee, kilo............. 610 168 44 
Dec. Potatoes, kilo........... 9 5 4 
de Suit, man'S..cccssccceees 5,462 2,855 1,865 
Shoes, man's, pair....... 2,641 1,432 381 
Nylon stockings, pair.... 176 95 21 
Cigarettes, 20 pack...... 30 16 7 














1/ Estimates prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Based on Boletin de Estad{stica (Buenos Aires, Direccién Nacional 
de Estadistica y Censos), Jan.-Mar. 1964 and July-Sept. 1965. 

2/ Because the range between average earnings of skilled and unskilled 
workers is relatively narrow, worktime requirements were determined for the 
lowest paid unskilled and the highest paid skilled workers shown in the 
statistics on basic wages of workers covered by collective agreements in the 
Federal Capital. 

3/ Using weighted averages of prices in 50 cities of 2,500ormore population 
in all parts of the United States. Estimates prepared by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








Table 4. 


22 Selected Industries, 1960-65 


Average Monthly Salaries of Technicians and Administrators, Argentina, 




















First Percent 
Selected industries 1960 1963 1964 6 months, increase, 
1965 1960-65 
Average monthly salaries (in pesos 1/) 
Vegetable O115.....- ee eeeeeeeeereeee 8,062 14,166 17,814 27,572 242.0 
Rice...ceseee eed ccerecscccedocceccce 6,865 12,337 15,422 18,376 167.7 
SUgAT. occ cccccccccccccccccceccescces 2/ 9,612 18,844 23,521 26,948 180.4 
BeOr...ccccccccvccsccccecs seeees 2/10,127 15,815 20,571 27,082 167.4 
Cigarettes and cigars.......sseeeees 11,363 25,917 33,828 37,433 229.4 
Paper productS.......seeeeeeees bebies 9,328 21,732 26,953 33,954 264.0 
Tanning extractS.......seeeeees eevee 2/ 8,319 12,276 16,260 19,164 130.4 
MatcheB...ccccccccccsccccccccscceces 2/ 8,607 17,236 22,466 24,439 184.0 
Yarns and artificial fibers......... 2/15,874 26,379 36,512 3/ 43,574 174.6 
OXY GON... vcccccssccsece doccweesreces 2/13,280 15,731 19,527 24,878 , 87.3 
Acetylene gaS.....eseseeceeccceces (4/) 14,476 19,178 22,125 5/ 52.8 
Sulphuric acid......... Sccvsecoweces 2/10,689 20,028 23,425 27,121 153.7 
Tires and inner tubes.......... eeeee 12,432 24,180 29,663 24,012 93.1 
Cement... cvccccsccccccccccsccccccces 2/16,650 26,466 30,043 30,449 82.9 
Siemens Martin steel........-..see0- 2/14,421 17,680 24,566 6/ 28,206 95.6 
Cargo vehicles........ Checdiowccbocee 6,652 17,107 21,258 23,450 252.5 
Passenger vehicles.........++- coves 11,775 24,398 31,325 36,929 213.6 
Stoves and furnaces...........- $e. 2/11,183 16,064 21,971 25,680 129.6 
Sewing machines..........-+eeeeecees 2/ 9,294 13,282 18,774 22,201 138.9 
Washing machines and freezers....... 2/11,314 17,954 23,903 25,693 127.1 
Light bulbs...........+.. eye i bis 10,853 20,204 28,856 29,373 170.6 
Television receiversS.......sseseeees 2/10,077 13,725 17,557 19,867 97.2 
Index of real monthly salaries (1960=100) 7 

Vegetable O118......eeeeeeeeeeeccces 100.0 97.2 100.1 132.2 -- 
RECO sc ccccccvcvwsvccoescovtcececcses 100.0 99.4 101.8 103.5 -- 
Sugar....... Se eereeucsescesisesos 8/ 100.0 123.3 126.1 123.3 -- 
Beer.....+.+0. ec bveveccseses eee becee 8/ 100.0 98.3 104.6 117.5 -- 
Cigarettes and cigars.......+.++e+- . 100.0 126.2 134.9 127.3 -- 
Paper Product... .cccccccccccccccces 100.0 128.9 130.9 140.7 -- 
Tanning eXtractS......s.eseeececeees 8/ 100.0 92.9 100.7 101.3 °- 
MatcheS ....ccccccsccccccccccccsccces 8/ 100.0 126.1 134.5 124.8 -- 
Yarns and artificial fibers......... 8/ 100.0 104.6 118.5 120.7 -- 
Oxygen.......+e-- oceusdeverecewensns 8/ 100.0 74.6 75.7 82.3 $9 
Acetylene gas.......eseeecesccccsees -- -- -- -- -- 
Sulphuric acid... ..ccssecccccceccsce 8/ 100.0 117.9 112.9 111.5 -- 
Tires and inner tubes.......... eeeiee 100.0 107.6 108.1 74.6 -- 
Cement ..csccccccees eee erereeescccece 8/ 100.0 100.1 92.9 80.4 -- 
Siemens Martin steel...... eecccceece 8/ 100.0 77.2 87.7 86.0 e- 
Cargo vehicles.......... ¢oaecesbsn en 100.0 142.3 144.8 136.3 -- 
Passenger vehicleS.........sseeeeees 100.0 114.7 120.5 121.2 we 
Stoves and furnaces..........-++++++ 8/ 100.0 90.4 101.2 100.9 - 
Sewing machines........... vides Wee's 8/ 100.0 89.9 104.1 105.0 -- 
Washing machines and freezers....... 8/ 100.0 99.9 108.9 99.8 -- 
Light BULbs.....cccccccscccssscecece 100.0 103.0 120.5 104.6 -- 
Television receivers.........+-+++¢- 8/ 100.0 85.7 89.7 86.7 -- 




















1/ Average of official exchange rates is as follows: 


1960: 1 peso=US$0.0120 
1963: 1 peso=US$0.0075 
1964: 1 peso=US$0.0066 
June 1965: 1 peso=US$0.0058 


Data are for 1961. 


2/ 
3/ Average of first 3 months of 1965. 
4/ 


Not available. 


6/ Average of first 4 months of 1965. 
salaries were deflated by the 


7/ Indexes of basic 


official cost-of-living index for Buenos Aires, based 
on 1960. 





in the table is as follows: 


and first 6 months of 1965--258.7. 


8/ 1960 data not available. 
the index of average basic monthly salaries was de- 
flated by the official cost-of-living index for Buenos 
Aires converted to a 1961 
index for each year shown is as follows: 


base. 


1963--180.7; 1964--220.7; 


For these industries, 


The cost-of-living 
1963--158.9; 


1964--194.1; and first 6 months of 1965--227.5. 


Source: 
industrfales, 
Nacional de Estadfstica y Censos). 
The cost-of-living index foreach year shown 





June 


1965 


Costo de vida, precios minoristas, salarios 


(Buenos Aires, Direccidén 

















for many of the commodities commonly 
consumed by Argentine families. Even 
so, the high-level, skilled industrial 
worker in Argentina often has to work two 
to four times as long as_ the average 
U.S. production worker to purchase many 
basic commodities. For example, to buy 
a kilo of white bread, a highly paid, 
skilled industrial worker in the Argen- 
tine Federal Capital has to work three 
times as long asaU.S. production work- 
er and a low-paid, unskilled industrial 
worker has to work over five times as 


long (table 3). 
Technical and Administrative Employees 


Average basic monthly salaries for 
technicians and administrators in 22 
selected industries are published month- 
ly for Argentina by the Direccidn Na- 
cional de Estadistica y Censos (table 4). 
In mid-1965, these industries employed 
almost 128,000 wage and salary employ- 
ees, of whom over 31,000 were technical 
and administrative employees. The auto- 
mobile vehicle industry was by far the 
largest, with almost 13,000 employees of 
this type. 

The industries paying the highest 
monthly salaries to technical and ad- 
ministrative employees during the first 
6 months of 1965 and those paying the 
lowest are shown as follows: 


Industry Pesos 1/ 
With highest pay: 
Yarns and artificial 
BEOOLS 4,0: 6 16 0 ans 43,574 
Cigarettes and cigars 37 ,433 
Passenger vehicles... 36,929 
Paper products....... 33,954 
With lowest pay: 
ESSERE SE ges ie 18,376 
Tanning extracts..... 19,164 
Television receivers. 19,867 
Acetylene gas...... <e 22,125 
Sewing machines...... 22,201 


1/ Official exchange rate, June 1965: 
l peso=US$0.0058. 


Except for oxygen, sulphuric acid, and 
the television receiver industries, the 
industries paying the lowest monthly 





salaries also employed the smallest num- 
ber of wage and salary earners. The in- 
dustries showing the greatest percentage 
increases in monthly salaries for the 
period 1960 (or 1961) through the first 
half of 1965 and those showing the least 
are indicated below: 





Industry Percent increase 
Greatest increases: 
Paper products...... 264.0 
Cargo vehicles...... 252.5 
Vegetable oils...... 242.0 
Cigarettes and cigars 229.4 
Passenger vehicles.. 213.6 
Lowest increases: 
COMONIC soc cess Shean 82.9 
Oxygen... ..cceceees 87.3 


Real Wage and Salary Developments 


Base wages for industrial workers by 
the year 1965 were, onthe average, more 
than triple such wages in 1960; for 
technicians and administrators, increases 
in the average base salary were about 
half those of industrial workers. In 
spite of a rising cost of living during 
1960-65, real wages of most industrial 
workers rose yearly. The index of aver- 
age real wages (1960=100) of industrial 
workers in 12° selected occupations in 
the Federal Capital was 120 for skilled 
workers and 122 for unskilled workers 
(table 1). Wage increases failed to 
keep abreast of cost-of-living increases 
for skilled and unskilled typesetters 
and skilled shoemakers. Their declines 
in real wages were 5,4, and 12 percent, 
respectively, between 1960 and 1965. 

For technicians and administrators in 
21 selected Argentine industries, aver- 
age real base salaries inthe first half 
of 1965 ranged from a low of 75 percent 
of the 1960 level inthe tires and inner 
tubes industry to a high of 41 percent 
above the 1960 level in the paper prod- 
ucts industry (table 4). Technicians 
and administrators in six industries-- 
oxygen, tires and inner tubes, cement, 
steel, washing machines and freezers, 
and television receivers--failed to ob- 
tain salary increases commensurate with 
the rising cost of living. 











Most workers in the United Kingdom re- 
ceive an annual paid vacation of 2 weeks, 
6ormore paid public holidays, and sick 
leave of varying periods with full or 
partial pay. The trend in paid vacation 
time is upward. 


Vacations 1/ 


Paid vacations are prevalent in prac- 
tically all British industries. In most 
cases, they are provided for in collective 
agreements; in others, by statutory or- 
ders of tripartite wages councils or of 
agricultural wage boards. 2/ 


Length. The usual length of the paid 
vacation is 2 weeks ayear. Approximately 
3 percent of the workers in 1964, how- 
ever, had vacations of 3 weeks. Moreover, 
more than 20 percent of the wage earners, 
according to the British Employers' 
Confederation, were subject to agreements 
escalating the vacation time gradually 
from 2 to 3 weeks overa period of years. 
For example, in heavy chemicals, plastics, 
and fertilizers, an agreement of 1963 
provided for an additional day of vaca- 
tion in that year and in each of the 
subsequent years up to 5 extra working 
days (1 working week). 3/ 

In some industries, vacations longer 
than 2 weeks are provided for workers 
with long periods of service. The in- 
crease in vacation time may occur in one 
step (as in soap manufacturing, where 
the vacation of those with 10 years of 
service jumps directly from 2 to 3 weeks) 
or gradually (as in food industries, 
where the period increases by steps un- 
til a period of 3 weeks is attained).4/ 

Vacation time for farm workers is 
accumulated at the rate of lday for each 
month of regular employment in England 
and Wales, and 1 day for each 5 weeks of 
continuous employment (up to 1l days for 
continuous employment throughout’ the 
year) inScotland. Shepherds in Scotland 
are, in addition, allowed 10 "optional" 
days which, if not taken as days off, 
must be paid for at the overtime rate, 
added to the minimum wage. 

Under most collective agreements, a 
worker must have been employed by the 


TIME OFF WITH PAY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


firm for 12months, and frequently with- 
out a break in service, to qualify for 
a full annual vacation with pay. Workers 
not meeting these requirements are usual- 
ly entitled, nevertheless, to a shorter 
vacation or a reduced vacation payment. 
Some agreements provide that unjustified 
absence from work, beyond a certain 
limit, constitutes an interruption in 
the continuity of service with respect 
to determining vacation rights. Some 
agreements also state that if a worker 
leaves his job without proper notice, he 
forfeits his rights to a paid vacation. 


Scheduling. Collective agreements 
often provide that the vacation is to 
be granted ordinarily in the half-year 
which includes the summer months. Stat- 
utory orders on conditions of work in 
nonfarm industries often specify the 
period April-September. In orders by 
agricultural wage boards pertaining to 
farm workers, however, the right to a 
summer vacation is’ restricted. Thus, 
in England and Wales, a farm worker has 
the right to take one-half of his vaca- 
tion on consecutive days between April l 





1/ Much of the information presented 
here on vacations and holidays is based 
on summary papers prepared by the British 
Ministry of Labour. A comprehensive 
table showing vacations and holidays 
with pay, and the qualifying periods of 
service, under collective agreements or 
Statutory orders, will be found in the 
Ministry's Time Rates of Wages and Hours 
of Work, lst April 1965 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1965), pp. 295-308. 
Additional information on paid vacations 
is found in the Ministry's Industrial 
Relations Handbook (London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1961), chap. XIV, "Holi- 
days With Pay," pp. 199-206. 

2/ Wages councils and agricultural 
wage boards-are authorized by law to 
establish wages, vacations, -and other 
terms of employment in industries in 
which the trade unions, if any, cannot 
bargain effectively with employers. 

3/ International Labour Review, August 
1964, p. 185. 

4/ Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
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and October 31; in Scotland, he has the 
right to take one period of a week be- 
tween May 1 and August 31. 

Nearly all collective agreements pro- 
viding more than 2 weeks' vacation speci- 
fy that the additional period must be 
taken, for example, during the winter 
months, outside the ‘normal vacation 
period, or at times convenient to the 
employer. 

In collective agreements in industry, 
the employer usually decides whether 
there should be a general stoppage of 
work by all employees during a set 
vacation period, with the closing down 
of the plant, or whether, by staggering 
of vacations of individual workers, pro- 
duction may be carried on continuously 
throughout the year. Under the statutory 
orders, the employer is required to give 
reasonable notice--28 days or more, in 
some orders--of the commencing date and 
the duration of the vacation. 

Many collective agreements permit the 
division of the vacation into two or more 
parts, provided that one part consists 
of at least 1 week (or 2 weeks, in some 
cases). Under the statutory orders, if 
a worker is entitled toa vacation last- 
ing more than his normal working week, 
his vacation may be divided into periods, 
one of which must be at least a week. 


Vacation Pay. Some agreements merely 
specify that vacations shall be "with 
pay" or "with full pay"; others relate 
the amount to average weekly earnings 
over a stated period; still others, es- 
pecially in the case of pieceworkers, 
fix a flat rate of vacation pay for all 
workers. Where vacation pay is fixed 
by statutory order, the amount is often 
stipulated as at the statutory minimum 
time rate. The practice of relating a 
worker's vacation pay to his average 
"normal" earnings (that is, not including 
bonuses, shift pay, etc.) over a given 
period is growing. 

Statutory orders specify that a worker 
is to receive his pay for vacation time 








5/ Alex Rubner, Fringe Benefits: The 
Golden Chains (London, Putnam, 1962), p. 
29. 

6/ Ministry of Labour, Labor Relations 
and Conditions of Work in Britain (Lon- 


don, H.M. Stationery Office, 1961), p. 9. 








on the payday preceding the vacation. 
Many agreements and statutory orders pro- 
vide for the payment of pro rata amounts 
of the vacation pay to workers who leave 
their employment, or are discharged, be- 
fore they have taken their vacations. 
Some collective agreements prohibit a 
worker from taking paid employment dur- 
ing his vacation. In the steel industry, 
for example, employees found to have 
been working for other firms during their 
vacation may be required to turn over 
to their regular employers the pay they 
received from the other firms. 5/ 


Holidays 


Six paid public holidays are designated 
by collective agreements and statutory 
orders in England, Wales, and the Channel 
Islands. They are Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Whit-Monday, first Monday in 
August (last Monday, in 1965), Christmas 
Day, and first weekday after Christmas 
(Boxing Day). A seventh, Easter Day, 
is a customary holiday for industry and 
trade in some areas of England, such as 
the Midlands. 

In Scotland, there are five holidays 
--Good Friday, first Monday in August, 
Christmas Day, New Year's Day, and first 
Monday in May. Northern Ireland has 
the same six holidays as England, plus 
March 17 (St. Patrick's Day) andJuly 12 
(commemorating the Battle of Boyne, 1690). 

Many agreemer.ts also prescribe payment 
for specially proclaimed holidays.6/ 
If a worker is required to be on duty on 
a public holiday, the statutory orders 
stipulate that the employer must pay him 
at overtime rates, or provide another 
day off, or both. The entitlement to 
overtime pay, however, does not apply in 
Scotland to milkers or farm workers paid 
by thehour. Payment of wages for public 
holidays is not generally dependent on a 
period of service, but rules regarding 
attendance at work on such days are 
often included incollective agreements. 

Farm workers in England and Wales who 
are required to work 7 days a week for 
a period of 16 to 32 weeks must receive 
1 Sunday off during that period, and 
those who are required to work 7 days a 
week for 33 or more weeks must receive 
2 Sundays off during the year, under or- 
ders of the Agricultural Wage Board. 


c 











Sick Leave 7/ 


In mid-1961, about 58 percent of all 
British workers were covered by sick 
leave arrangements. Those covered were 
(a) over 90 percent of the white-collar 
employees in both public and private 
employment; (b) practically all manual 
workers in the public sector; and (c) a 
third of the manual workers in private 
employment. In an inquiry for the year 
ending May 1962, the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance found that about 
half of the plans surveyed required a 
minimum period of service (usually 1 year 
or less) for eligibility for sick leave. 
Of those entitled to paid sick leave, 
the proportions indicated below were en- 
titled, in 1962, topayment for the spe- 
cific periods shown. 

Percent 
Men Women 


TRA ooo. 6 <ndledaoe ones 100 100 
Op. Co: B: ek «6:30: n:9,0:0:0 ee 0 oc 15 20 
Over 8 and up to 26 weeks... 45 26 
Over:26 weekin.o:s + 2:> «vin:0 9: 0x0 15 22 
At discretion of employer... 24 29 
at; BEATOd s.. n> 09:5 v9-v0b> «0/9: 1 3 


The proportions indicated below re- 
ceived full pay or partial pay, at least 


for an initial period: 
Percent 


Men Women 
DRGs 55 5 ck win 6 os 6s ooo 100 100 


Full pay, without deduction. 12 13 
Full pay, less National In- 

surance sick benefit...... 57 75 
Flat-rate payments, 12 a 

week or more l/..........4.-- 8 1 
Flat-rate payments, 1p to 

tere S| errr 12 2 
Us. cekte Apatins ©1008 betes 11 9 


1/ 1£=US$2.80. 


The meaning of "full pay" varies. It is 
usually the basic rate for the standard 
workweek plus one or two pay components 
closely related to base pay, such as 
"long service payments." Shift pay is 
more often excluded than included. 

The amount of pay received during sick 
leave varies in some cases with the dura- 
tion of the sickness. Thus, full pay is 








reduced to half pay after a certain 
period in the following employment areas: 
(a) the civil service; (b) generally in 
other public services; (c) white-collar 
employment in the nationalized industries; 
and (d) for manual workers in the private 
sector, according to 10 out of 24 in- 
dustrywide sick leave plans. 

The duration of the paid sick leave, 
or the amount -of pay received during 
sick leave, or both, sometimes vary with 
length of service. Thus, out of 140 
industrywide sick leave plans in the 
private sector surveyed in 1961, white- 
collar employees were required by 32 
plans to have service of up to 5 years 
to be eligible for maximum benefits; 25 
plans specified over 5 years and up to 
20 years; and 9 plans specified over 20 
years. For manual employees, the corre- 
sponding numbers of plans for the speci- 
fied periods were 32, 20, and 17. 

In general, white-collar employees 
receive longer periods of sick leave 
than manual workers. 

In the public sector, arrangements 
regarding sick leave are incorporated in 
collective agreements; in private employ- 
ment, about 60 percent of the workers 
entitled to sick leave receive it under 
written agreements. 

Two studies of fringe benefits in 1962 
in Great Britain showed that thecost of 
sick leave actually taken in firms sur- 
veyed was under 1 percent of wage cost.8/ 





7/ See Sick Pay Schemes: Report of a 
Committee of the National Joint Advisory 


Council on Occupational Sick Pay Schemes 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1964); 


and British Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, Report on an Inquiry 
Into the Incidence of Incapacity for 
Work; Part I, C 

E ' Sick P 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1964). These 
sources, referring to 1961 and 1962, con- 
tain the latest compiled data on the sub- 
ject. At present, aithough the compari- 
sons between groups of workers are prob- 
ably of the same order as before, the 
number of persons covered and the amounts 
of the benefits are probably higher. 


8/ Sick Pay Schemes: Report of @ 
C the Nat 1 J Vv r 
C 1 t 1 Sick P ’ 
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Other Time Off 


Continuation Classes. Under a system 
known as "day release," employers free 
young workers, usually for 1 day a week 
with pay, toattend educational courses. 
In November 1962, about 209,000 boys 
under 18 years of age, and about 52,000 
girls of the same age groupwere released 
to establishments receiving educational 
grant aid under this system. The boys 
represented some 30 percent of the number 
of male workers under 18, and the girls 
represented about 7 percent of their 
group. The industries with the highest 
percentage of young people on day re- 
lease were gas, electricity, and-water 
(practically all the boys and one-third 
of the girls); public administration and 
defense (72 percent of the boys and 62 
percent of the girls); engineering and 








9/ Ministry of Education, Day Release: 
Report of a Committee Set Up by the Min- 
ister of Education (London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1964), app. B, pp. 38-39. 

10/ Ibid., p. 16. 

11/ Rubner, op. cit., pp. 34-36. 











electrical goods (60 and 8 percent); 
and vehicle manufacture (51 and 11 per- 
cent). 9/ The lowest participation rate 
was found in the distributive trades 
(8 and 2 percent) and in insurance, bank- 
ing, and finance (9 and 1 percent). 

A committee appointed by the Minister 
of Education to study day release re- 
commended, in 1964, that the Government 
aim at increasing the number of those 
on day release by 250,000 by the academic 
year 1969-70, thus doubling the 1962 
total. The committee reported that the 
major employers' associations, while 
mindful of the cost burden of day re- 
lease on small employers, expected to 
find their members favorable to a pro- 
gram of day release for all young people 
as soon as national resources permit.10/ 


Miscellaneous Categories. Fewer than 
50 percent of British companies continue 
the pay of their employees when the em- 
ployees are serving on juries. A few 
companies provide paid leave for illness 
in the family, attendance at christen- 
ings or funerals, and visits to Govern- 
ment offices about becoming a citizen.11/ 
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COMPULSORY CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN NEW. ZEALAND 


The number of work stoppages and result- 
ant man-days lost in New Zealand have 
been among the lowest in the world for 
many years.l1/ Most observers ascribe 





1/ Inthe first 9 months of 1965, there 
were 76work stoppages, involving a loss 
of less than 20,000 man-days of work. 

2/ The discussion here relates to the 
administration of the ICAA as reenacted 
(with minor changes) in 1954 and later 
amended. For further details, see the 
New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1965 (New 
Zealand Department of Statistics); Noel 
S. Woods, Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration in New Zealand (Wellington, 
Department of Labor, 1963); and "Labor 
Statistics on New Zealand," Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, June 1965, pp. 15-26. 














this to the country's system of compul- 
sory conciliation and arbitration, which 
was established in 1894 under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(ICAA). Since its inception, the system 
has operated without basic change, and 
despite occasional demands for its re- 
vision, has had a wide measure of support 
from workers as well as employers.2/ 
Conceived originally as a means of 
reducing or eliminating industrial work 
stoppages, the system has acquired 
quasi-legislative powers. The Court of 
Arbitration, the agency administering 
the system, is also authorized to issue 
wage orders and regulate working condi- 
tions. In addition, it offers protec- 
tion tounion members in their relations 
with their union and their leadership. 














Currently almost one-half of New Zea- 
land's civilian labor force of about 
950,000 is under the jurisdiction of the 
system. Jurisdiction over most agricul- 
tural workers was acquired by the system 
under the Agricultural Workers Act of 
1962. Special tribunals exist for civil 
servants, government railway and post- 
office workers, and waterfront workers; 
their decisions usually follow patterns 
established by the Court of Arbitration. 


The Machinery 


Under the New Zealand system, compul- 
sory conciliation and arbitration is 
primarily a judicial process. The Court 
of Arbitration is considered part of the 
judiciary rather than the executive 
branch of the Government. Decisions of 
the Court, however, are not subject to 
review by the regular courts of appeal 
except on questions of jurisdiction. 

The Court of Arbitration is a three- 
member bench appointed by the Governor 
General. The Judge of the Court, who 
must have had at least 7 years' experi- 
ence asa practicing attorney before his 
appointment, has permanent tenure, but he 
must retire at age 72. The other two mem- 
bers (nominees of the unions and the em- 
ployers) are appointed for 3-year terms, 
but often they serve more than one term. 

The Court of Arbitration is empowered 
to hear disputes, covering a very wide 
variety of issues, and to determine what 
in effect is a minimum wage. It has re- 
sponsibility for deciding disputes over 
other terms of employment, notably work- 
ing hours, holidays, overtime, safety, 
health, and welfare,3/ and for settling 
disputes over interpretation of awards 
and industrial agreements. It can penal- 
ize parties for failure to adhere to pro- 
visions of an award or agreement. 

The Court also is responsible for en- 
forcing provisions of the ICAA which 
protect members of unions from abuses by 
their leaders. 

Conciliation Councils are appointed 
under the ICAAtoassist in negotiations 
of labor disputes between employers and 
registered labor unions. Each Council 
consists:of a Commissioner of Concilia- 
tion, appointed by the Governor General 
foraterm up to 3 years, and two assess- 
ors, who are appointed by the Commission- 
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er on nomination by the parties to the 
dispute. The Commissioner presides over 
the Council and takes part in the nego- 
tiations, but he does not have a vote. 


Procedures 


Voluntary negotiation and settlement 
of labor-management disputes is basic 
policy in New Zealand. Compulsory arbi- 
tration is a last resort. Hence, conm- 
pulsory conciliation and arbitration 
proceedings are initiated under the ICAA 
only when a dispute cannot be settled on 
a voluntary basis. In 1964, only 23 out 
of 93disputes needed the aid of a third 
party to reach a settlement. 

Either the union or the employer may 
notify the Court of Arbitration of a dis- 
pute. The Court's first step is to set 
up a Conciliation Council to assist the 
parties in negotiation. If the Court, 
with the advice of the Council, is con- 
vinced that the parties have not made a 
genuine attempt to settle by concilia- 
tion, the Court may refer the dispute 
back to the parties. Any or all issues 
settled by voluntary negotiation or con- 
ciliation are incorporated into an in- 
dustrial agreement or final award with- 
out further proceedings. The agreement 
is then registered with the Court. Such 
registration gives the agreement legal 
standing, but is binding only on the 
parties. An arbitration award, on the 
other hand, may be extended to other 
workers or firms inthe same industry or 
geographic area. However, the Court can 
convert an agreement into an award, with- 
out a hearing, and this is often done. 

If it becomes apparent that negotia- 
tion will not succeed, the dispute is 
referred to the Court for arbitration. 
Proceedings of the Court differ from 
those in a New Zealand court of law. In 
order to facilitate settlement of cases, 
rules of evidence, including the right 
of the Judge to interrogate the parties, 
are less restrictive than those found 





3/ Although the Court has considerable 
power over most elements of industrial 
relations and working conditions, its 
power is circumscribed by such other laws 
as the Minimum Wage Act (1945), Factories 
Act (1946), Annual Holidays Act (1944), 
and Industrial Relations Act (1949). 
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in courts of law. Generally, where an 
award is to be handed down, the parties 
to an industrial dispute are represented 
by officials of the unions and employer 
groups rather than by counselors or at- 
torneys. A party can be represented by 
legal counsel only upon mutual agreement, 
but consent by both sides is rarely 
given. Moreover, under the law, no costs 
are allowable for legal representation. 
Lawyers do appear in proceedings involv- 
ing enforcement and interpretation of 
awards and claims for wages. : 
The life of an award cannot exceed 3 
years from the earliest effective date 
of any one of its provisions. Most awards 
have a life of 1 to 2 years, but under 
the law they can be extended until a new 
award or industrial agreement comes into 
force. Awards affecting wages become 
effective 2 months after the opening 
date of hearings by the Conciliation 
Council if workers in only one of New 
Zealand's eight industrial districts are 
involved. Four months must elapse if the 
award applies tomore than one district. 


Wage Determination 


Historically, theCourt of Arbitration 
has had considerable influence over wage 
determination in New Zealand. The wage 
previsions of awards and industrial 
agreements normally represent legal mini- 
mums paid to workers in particular in- 
dustries and districts. These minimums 
strongly affect the general wage level, 
however, since they include not only 
minimum rates for workers but also "mar- 
gins,"" which aredifferentials for skill 
and degree of difficulty of job. The 
Court also can influence the wage level 
through its General Wage Orders and 
Standard Wage Pronouncements. 

The system of wage determination by 
the Court generally has been accepted by 
both workers and employers. Its particu- 
lar advantage to the workers is that in 
depression it prevents too steep a drop 
in real wages. Its advantage to employ- 
ers is that it prevents too sharp an 
increase in real wages during an up- 
Swing of the business cycle. In periods 
of labor shortage, however, the Court's 
ability to moderate sharp wage increases 
is limited, because the labor supply and 
demand situation is reflected in payments 





negotiated between labor and management 
which exceed the awards. 

The Court acquired the power to issue 
General Wage Orders as a result of the 
economic problems of World War II and 
its aftermath. Original authority for 
issuing such orders was given to the 
Court under the Emergency Regulations 
Act of 1939. Permanent authority was 
granted under the Economic Stabilization 
Act of 1948. The General Wage Orders 
are designed to adjust wage levels in 
line with prices and other economic con- 
ditions. As such, they generally provide 
across-the-board adjustments which could 
undermine skill differentials. (The 
Standard Wage Pronouncements, mentioned 
later, serve to restore the differen- 
tials.) Theorders automatically amend 
existing awards and agreements and may 
be issued directly by the Court or upon 
application by unions or employers. In 
issuing the orders, the Court, by law, 
must take into account such factors as 
changes in the retail price index; con- 
ditions affecting finance, trade, and 
industry; output; and changes in rela- 
tionships of incomes in various. geo- 
graphic and economic sectors. The last 
order was issued in the spring of 1964. 

The Standard Wage Pronouncements are 
occasionally issued as guides to wage 
levels which may be incorporated into 
future awards by the Court. They are 
designed mainly to establish and pre- 
serve skill differentials and serve to 
influence wage settlements resulting 
from conciliation proceedings. 

The Court of Arbitration, in October 
1965, denied a Federation of Labor ap- 
plication for a general increase of the 
margins for skill, the first such appli- 
cation in the history of the system. The 
Court, in denying the application, agreed 
that current margins do not adequately 
compensate the worker for his proficiency 
and that it is in the national interest 
to raise the margins to induce workers 
to acquire new skills. However, the 
Court indicated that it would prefer 
that margins be increased through nego- 
tiation and conciliation, a more gradual 
and less economically disruptive proce- 
dure than the changing of margins by 
comprehensive awards or wage orders. The 
Court stated that marginal differences 
should be closely related to skill and 
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responsibility. In the past, as tech- 
nology changed and jobs were broken down 
into components requiring less skill, 
margins were preserved which no longer 
were relevant. As a result, less skilled 
workers have been receiving margins 
originally designed for their more 
skilled colleagues. 


Trade Unions 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act confers on the Court of 
Arbitration the responsibility for pro- 
tecting members of trade unions from 
abuses by their leadership. At the same 
time, it is responsible for protecting 
unions and their members from pressure by 
employers against membership in unions. 

Unions (and employer organizations) 
must register with the Court inorder to 
receive services under the ICAA. Unions 
that register, as most unions have, waive 
the right to strike and elect to have 
their differences settled by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Disputes not cov- 
ered by the 1954 act are governed by the 
Labour Disputes Investigation Act of 
1913. Conciliation is compulsory under 
this act, but the right to strike is 
maintained. 

In order to be eligible for registra- 
tion, a union normally must have not 
less than 15 members or less than 25 per- 
cent of the workers engaged in the indus- 
try inthe geographic district concerned. 
Under the 25-percent rule, however, the 
union must have no less than 5 members. 
Elections for officers must be by secret 
ballot (or an equivalent procedure ac- 
ceptable to the Registrar of Trade Un- 
ions). The union's rules must specify 
procedures for (a) calling meetings, 
(b) the making and execution of industrial 
agreements, (c) maintenance (and purging) 
of union membership rolls, and (d) fi- 
nancial matters--e.g., imposition of 
limits on dues, levies, and contributions. 
Under the law, 10 members of a union 
may request that the Court investigate 
an election; before an inquiry is con- 
ducted, however, the Registrar must be 
convinced that there are reasonable 
grounds. If the Court finds irregulari- 
ties, it may declare the election void 
and order a new one. 
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The Minister of Labour can, of course, 
deregister unions if they fail to meet 
the standards laid down by the ICAA. A 
deregistered union could maintain its 
legal standing under the Trade Unions 
Act, 1949, and could bargain with the 
employer; nevertheless, it would be de- 
prived of recourse to the compulsory 
arbitration and conciliation machinery 
under the ICAA, and awards or agreements 
to which it is a party could be voided. 

The most recent issue involving unions 
and their members has been compulsory 
or "preferential" unionism--a milder 
version of the "right to work" issue in 
the United States. Until 1961, compul- 
sory unionism was part of the ICAA sys- 
tem. Under the compulsory union clauses, 
employers could hire only union members, 
and all workers in the shop had to main- 
tain union membership. A worker who did 
not maintain his union membership was 
considered in breach of the award or 
agreement and was liable to penalties or 
dismissal. Enforcement was at the ini- 
tiative of the Court. In 1961, the 
compulsory unionism clauses of the ICAA 
were replaced by newones permitting the 
inclusion of "qualified" or "unqualified" 
preference clauses in awards or indus- 
trial agreements either by agreement of 
the parties or the wish of a majority 
of the workers. In effect, the new 
provisions continued the union shop but, 
depending on whether qualified or un- 
qualified preference clauses were in- 
cluded, the law gave the employers 
somewhat greater leeway in hiring new 
workers. Also, it shifted the initial 
responsibility in enforcing the union 
membership clauses from the Government 
to the unions. The unqualified prefer- 
ence clause makes union membership a 
condition of employment. Nonunion men- 
bers can be hired but eventually they 
must join the union. In the absence of 
an unqualified preference clause, the 
qualified preference clause must be auto- 
matically inserted in the award or agree- 
ment. The latter clause requires the 
employer togive preference in hiring to 
union members who are ready and willing 
to go towork and who are equally quali- 
fied with prospective nonunion hires. 
Most awards and agreements today contain 
the unqualified preference clause. 
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Technological Upgrading Included in 
Government Training Program. The "Law 


on the Promotion of Occupational Pro- 
ficiency,'' enacted in April 1965, has 
greatly expanded Government aids to ad- 
vanced occupational training. Govern- 
ment aids for this purpose were first 
introduced in West Germany in 1962. The 
new law, effective September 1, 1965, 
replaced the earlier, more limited pro- 
gram with a broad programof active sup- 
port looking toward the adaptation of 
labor to technological and economic 
change. The law is intended to benefit 
both the individual worker's career de- 
velopment and, by upgrading the skills 
of the labor force, the economy as a 
whole. The sumof DM50 million (US$12.5 
million) will be allocated each year 
for the program, out of a special fund 
of DM560 million(US$140 million) set up 
by the law. The administrators of the 
law are the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Order, the Federal Institute for Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Insurance, 
and the local government employment 
offices. 

According to implementing regulations 
of September 6, the financial aids are 
to be granted to workers and employees 
who have the capability for completing 
training, as evidenced by past work 
achievements; individuals with the best 
records are to be given preference. The 
assistance can be granted for full-time, 
part-time, and correspondence courses, 
which are to be given at Government- 
Operated or local community centers, or 
by employer, trade union, and other pri- 
vate institutions. Two main types of 
courses were established: "Career ad- 
vancement" courses, designed to offer 
training which specifically prepares an 
individual for a middle- or high-skill 
category; and "advancement of productiv- 
ity" courses, which are intended to up- 
date knowledge and skills in regard to 
new techniques and materials. 


To be eligible forthe first type, ap- 
plicants must have completed vocational 
training and have had at least 2 years' 
experience in a specific occupation, or 
longer experience in some related field. 
The training must be designed to qualify 
the trainee for a promotion upon his 
successful completion of the course. 

The second category, the courses for 
the advancement of productivity, is con- 
cerned with (a) training tomeet changes 
in job requirements, such as those re- 
sulting from new methods and materials, 
data processing, developments in labor 
relations and social legislation, human 
relations in an establishment, and im- 
provements in advertising, marketing, 
and personnel practices; (b) the train- 
ing of instructors; (c) the reentry of 
women workers into employment; (d) the 
training of women for supervisory posi- 
tions; and (e) preparation of otherwise 
qualified persons for occupational ex- 
aminations. 

Training costs and living and trans- 
portation expenses for participants in 
either type of course are subsidized by 
the financial aids of the program. Al- 
lowances cover up to 50 percent of the 
costs of tuition and transportation and, 
for a full-time participant, living ex- 
penses (including rent) for himself and 
his family, plus health insurance con- 
tributions. The transportation allow- 
ances for full-time trainees, after a 
minimum of 2 months' training, may in- 
clude the expense of journeys for the 
whole family. Full-time trainees may 
also qualify for interest-free loans, 
maturing over 1-3 years, for expenses 
not covered by allowances. An appli- 
cant's financial status, including the 
spouse's income and other educational 
benefits which he may be receiving, are 
taken into account in determining en- 
titlement to allowances and/or loans. 
Correspondence students also receive par- 
tial subsidies for living and transpor- 
tation expenses if any supplementary in- 
struction requires personal attendance. 












Full-time trainees in the courses for 
improving productivity receive family 
allowances from the beginning of the 
course, and allowances for themselves 
beginning with the third week of train- 
ing. Full-time trainees in career ad- 
vancement courses begin to draw allow- 
ances beginning with the second month. 
With respect to part-time courses taken 
while the trainee remains on the job, 
the allowances are payable only after 
the final examination following the 
course. Training allowances are payable 
for a maximum of 2 years of full-time 
instruction.--German Government _and_ Em- 
ployer Publications. 








UNITED KINGDOM 


Railroad Strike Averted. A national 
railroad strike which was due to start 
at midnight February 13 was narrowly 
averted. The Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen (NUR) called 
it off after last-minute discussions 
with Prime Minister Wilson and accepted 
the Government's final offer. 

The union had threatened to _ strike 
over the report by the Price and Incomes 
Board (PIB) on railwaymen's pay and work- 
ing conditions. The PIB had rejected 
any wage increases above those offered 
by the employer (the British Railways 
Board) in 1965, with the exception of a 
1.5 percent raise for clerks, and had 
also turned down a demand for expanded 
vacations. The employer had offered to 
increase wages by 3.5 percent in October 
1965 and again a year later and to re- 
duce the workweek from 42 to 40 hours 





beginning in April 1966. The PIB, more- — 


over, had used earnings rather than wage 
rates to compare theunion's claims with 
official guidelines. The report recom- 
mended, in accordance with national 
price and incomes policy’ but incontrast 
with previous practice in the railroad 
industry, that productivity gains rather 
than comparisons with wages inother em- 
ployments should be the basis for rail- 
road wage determinations. 

The Government's final offer, made on 
February 10, proposed that the 3.5 per- 
cent pay raises be advanced to Septem- 
ber 1 in each year and that the shorter 
workweek start on February 28. An extra 
2 days of vacation for workers after 5 
years' service and negotiation of a new 
pension scale were also offered. 

The union called off the strike on 
February 12 after a 6-hour discussion 
with the Prime Minister on the previous 
evening, when he had stated that the 
railroad wage negotiation machinery 
should be overhauled with a view to Link- 
ing pay with productivity and that the 
wage structure should be revised. 

Opinions regarding the significance of 
these developments are divided. Some 
press comments have labeled the settle- 
ment as a retreat of the Government be- 
cause it was afraid of the strike threat. 
Others have judged the outcome irrecon- 
cilable with wage-price policy since it 
would increase earnings well above the 
official guideline of 3.5 percent an- 
nually. Many, however, have considered 
the event a victory for the Government, 
not only because the strike was averted, 
but also because the Prime Minister 
saved the prices and incomes policy from 
a serious setback.--American Embassy, 
London; British Press. 
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ZAMBIA 


Two-Year Wage Agreement Negotiated in 
Copper Mining. The Zambia Mineworkers 
Union (ZMU) and representatives of the 
copper industry reached a 2-year agree- 





ls 


ment, concluding negotiations that had 
been in progress since September 1964. 
The agreement provided for higher wage 
scales for Zambian manual warkers and 
incorporation of certain. allowances 
within the base scales. A clause in the 
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agreement stipulates that negotiations 
may not be reopened until the agreement 
expires February 1, 1968. 

Under new wage scales, which incor- 
porate previous allowances for housing, 
work clothes, and cost of living, Zambian 
blue-collar mineworkers will receive 
wages ranging from £24 (£1=US$2.80) a 
month for unskilled laborers to £70 
for skilled artisans. These scales are 
well above the monthly average of £14 
to £50 for blue-collar workers in other 
Zambian industries. Before the new 
agreement, wage scales were from £17 to 
£55 a month. 

The mineworkers will henceforth be 
employed on a monthly basis and, even 
if absent during some work shifts be- 
cause of illness, will be paid a full 
month's wages (calculated on 26 working 
days). Previously, wages were paid only 
for each 8-hour shift actually worked.. 

At the time the agreement was signed, 
approximately 150 skilled African mine- 
workers were being paid £135 to £200 
per month (the much higher rates of pay 
earned by expatriate mineworkers). Their 
pay rates will now be those _ specified 
in the agreement. To maintain their 
present income levels, they may elect 
to receive either a lump-sum payment or 
a special bonus payable each month.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Lusaka. 





Wage-Fixing Bodies for Africans Abol- 
ished. The Zambian Government announced 
on February 1, 1966, that it had abolished 
the Wages Council for Africans Employed 
in Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants and 
the Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Board, in line withits policy of remov- 
ing all forms of racial discrimination 
in its statutory wage-fixing machinery. 
Both bodies had been established to 
determine wages and other conditions of 
service for Africans only. Three other 
wage councils--one for African building 
workers and two for employees of shops 
--had been abolished in late 1965 for 
the same reason. 

New wage-fixing bodies on a nonracial 
basis, like that of the recently estab- 
lished Wages Council for Shop Workers, 
will replace the abolished councils. 
Until their establishment, existing wage 
determinations will continue in effect 








|}until national unions 


for the protection of the labor standards 
of the employees concerned .--U.S. Embassy, 
Lusaka. 





Zambia Congress of Trade Unions Estab- 
lished. The Zambia Congress of Trade 
Unions (ZCTU) was established November 
15, 1965, under atrade union law enacted 
in 1964. It is a Government-supported 
national center. National unions which 
affiliate gain certain privileges. 

A qualified affiliated union has the 
right, for example, under that law to 
apply to the Government for compulsory 
checkoff of union dues. The Government 
may direct plant managers of an enterprise 
to check off union dues if it is shown. 
by ballot that. (a) 60 percent or more 
of the employees belong to the union in 
question and (b) the workers want the 
compulsory checkoff of dues. By December 
1965, only the Zambia Mineworkers' Union 
had met these qualifications. 

The 1965 trade union law also stipulates 
minimum membership requirements for the 
registration of unions and_ specifies 
certain qualifications, for union officers, 


provisions designed, ig both instances, 
to prevent the organization of splinter 
unions. (In 1965, 16 trade union officers 
were ruled disqualified from holding 
office.) The recent legislation also 
prohibits unions from accepting assist- 
ance from sources outside the country 
without Government approval. The Reg- 
istrar of Trade Unions, appointed by the 
Government, has indicated that the law 
will be strictly enforced. 

The first Governing Council, appointed 
by the Government, will be in charge of 
ZCTU affairs for an interim period-- 
have affiliated 
and a permanent executive body has been 
elected by a conference of special dele- 
gates. Neziah Tembo of the Postal Work- 
ers' Union was appointed president of the 
Council and Augustin Nkumbula of the Mine 
Officials' Union, general secretary. 

The United Trade Union Congress (UTUC), 
the national center preceding the ZCTU, 
was officially dissolved by the Govern- 
ment at its own request. The Government 
agreed to pay the debts of the UTUC and 
also to finance the new national center 
until it begins to receive affiliation 
fees.--U.S. Embassy, Lusaka. 
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Explanatory Note 


Data on the Swedish labor force, earn- 
ings, hours, prices, and family expendi- 
tures are collected primarily by the 
Swedish Central Bureau of Statistics 
(CBS). Major statistical publications 
of the CBS include (a) the following 
annual publications: Statistisk Aarsbok 
for Sverige [Statistical Abstract of 
Sweden}, Industri | Industry], and Loner 
[Wages]; (b) the monthly Allman m&nads- 
statistik [Monthly Digest of Statistics]; 
and (c) Statistiska meddelanden | Statis- 
tical Reports|, which are issued from 
time to time as new statistics become 
available. Another major source of labor 
statistics is Arbetsmarknadsstatistik 
[Labor Market Statistics], published 
monthly by the Royal Labor Market Board. 





























Manpower. The major source of man- 
power statistics is the labor force 


survey conducted quarterly by the Survey 
Research Institute of the CBS in consul- 
tation with the Labor Market Board with 
a scientifically selected sample designed 
to represent all persons 14 years of 
age and over (tables 1-5). The sample 
is a sample of individuals, stratified 
by sex, age, marital status (for women 
only), and occupational status (whether 
with or without an occupation according 
to income tax reports), drawn from the 
population register of persons born on 
the 15th of every month.1/ Since November 
1963, the sample has consisted of about 
12,000 persons. One-sixth of the sample 
is changed each quarter. Persons in the 
sample are interviewed by telephone by 
agents of the Research Institute regard- 
ing their activities in the survey week-- 
the week containing the 15th of the survey 
month. Quarterly population estimates 
are used to weight survey results. 

The labor force consists of all persons 
who, during the reference week, were 
employed or unemployed. Employed per- 





sons comprise (a) all those who worked 
as much as 1 hour during the survey week 
as paid employees orin self-employment, 
or who worked 15 hours ormore as unpaid 
those who 


family workers, and (b) all 
16 
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were not working or looking for work but 
who had jobs or businesses from which 
they were temporarily absent because of 
illness, vacation, holiday, service as 
military conscript ,2/industrial dispute, 
or personal reason. Unemployed persons 
comprise all persons, except invalids 
and institutionalized persons, who did 
not work at all in the survey week and 
who (a) were looking for work; (b) were 
on temporary layoff; (c) were waiting to 
start on a new job within 30 days; or 
(d) would have looked for work except 
they were temporarily ill or believed no 
work was available intheir line of work 
or in the community. 3/ 

Occupation, industry, and class of 
worker apply to the job held in the 
survey week. Persons with two or more 
jobs are classified in the job at which 
they worked the greatest number of hours 
during the survey week. 


Registered Unemployed. The registered 
unemployed (tabie 6) consist of all per- 
sons who are registered with local em- 
ployment offices as unemployed on the 
first working day in the week containing 
the 15th of the month. Registration is 
compulsory only for members of unemploy- 
ment insurance funds, who must register 
weekly to be eligible for benefits. Most 








* For an earlier compilation of Swedish 
labor statistics, see Labor Developments 
Abroad, September 1963, pp. 23-29. 

1/ All persons in Sweden must regis- 
ter in the area where they are living’ 
A special register is maintained for al} 
persons born on the 15th of every month 


(about 200,000 individuals), which con-. 


tains demographic data (from parish reg- 
isters) and economic data (from tax- 
ation reports). 

2/ Career. military personnel are clas- 
sified as employed; military conscripts 
who are not temporarily absent from a 
civilian job are classified as not in 
the labor force. 

3/ Students and military conscripts 
looking for future work, rather than 
work in the survey week, are not counted 
as unemployed. 
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employees in mining, manufacturing, and 
construction are covered by such funds. 
The unemployment rate is computed by 
dividing the number of registered unem- 
ployed who are members of unemployment 
insurance funds by the total number of 
persons insured against unemployment-- 
noninsured registrants are excluded from 
the computation. 

Table 6 also contains statistics on 
persons employed on emergency public re- 
lief works, who are excluded from the 


registered unemployed figures. Public 
works provide employment in local areas 
affected by severe layoffs resulting 
from seasonal or other reasons and, in 
addition, help meet employment needs of 
handicapped persons. The statistics also 
include the basic skilled workers needed 
to supervise relief projects. 


Foreign Workers. Table 7 contains 
data on the number of foreign workers, 
based on alien worker registration cards 
received by the Commission for Aliens. 
Whenever an alien 16 years of age and 
over is hired or his employment termi- 
nates, irregardless of whether a work 
permit is required, it must be reported 
to the local police within 24 hours. 
The number of registered alien workers 
is computed every 3 months. 





Employees in Mining and Manufacturing 
Establishments. The employment figures 
in tables 8 and 9 are from an annual 
CBS survey covering all mining and man- 
ufacturing establishments which, with 
certain small exceptions, have employed 
not less than five persons during the 
year. The data refer to the average 
number of full-time and part-time work- 
ers on the payrolls of reporting estab- 
lishments as of 10 pay dates during the 
year. Employment is reported for salary 
workers, including working proprietors, 
and wage workers, including foremen and 
apprentices. Homeworkers are excluded. 
The figures include workers absent from 
work due to shift arrangements, sick 
leave, paid holidays, military service, 
etc., but exclude workers on strike or 
layoff. 

The percentage change figures in table 
9 are from a monthly sample survey of 
establishments reporting the number of 








wage earners employed for both periods 
covered by the comparisons. Included in 
the sample are all establishments with 
25 or more workers anda sample of estab- 
lishments with 5-24 workers. 


Earnings. Table 10 presents data on 
average hourly base pay and gross earn- 
ings of adult wage workers (including 
working foremen) in mining and manufac- 
turing establishments, from an annual 
survey conducted by the CBS in coopera- 
tion with the Swedish Employers' Confed- 
eration. Information is obtained on the 
total number of man-hours actually worked 
during the year, including overtime hours, 
and on the total payroll, with a break- 
down showing basic wages, overtime sup- 
plements, shift pay, holiday pay, and 
other supplements. Data are obtained 
separately for men and women (workers 
at least 18 years of age at the end of 
the year, if no other age limit is spe- 
cified by collective agreement) and for 
juveniles. Average hourly base pay and 
earnings are computed by dividing pay- 
ments by hours actually worked. Earn- 
ings data, not shown in the tables, are 
also obtained from quarterly sample sur- 
veys of establishments. 


Salaries. Table 11 presents data on 
average monthly salaries of adult (at 
least 18 years of age at yearend) tech- 
nical and clerical personnel from an 
annual survey. The 1964 data were col- 
lected by the CBS, the Swedish Employers' 
Confederation, the Co-operative Move- 
ment's Negotiation Organization, and the 
Government Board for Collective Bar- 
gaining from mining and manufacturing 
firms. Information was supplied for each 
salaried employee, excepting top execu- 
tives and disabled and part-time employ- 
ees, regarding the stipulated cash salary 
in August 1964 and the estimated monthly 
values in 1964 of payments in kind, 
commissions, bonuses, extra shift pay, 
etc. Overtime compensation is excluded. 
The August 1964 survey covered 204,183 
adult employees. 


Trade Union Members. Table 12 contains 
end-of-year membership figures for the 
three major trade union federations. The 
data were supplied by the organizations. 
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Consumer Price Index. The consumer 
price index (table 13) is meant to meas- 
ure price fluctuations in the entire 
consumption of the private sector of the 
economy. The index is achain index with 
yearly links. Weights for major groups 
of items are based on the composition 
of private consumption in the whole 
country, as derived fromnational account 
estimates prepared by the Economic Re- 
search Institute, and are revised an- 
nually. Weights for each item within 
the groups are based ondata from a 1958 
family expenditure survey. In 1964, 
219 items were used in the computation 
of the index; however, because of vari- 
ations in quality, prices are collected 
for about 900 commodities. 

Prices are collected mainly by agents 
from about 1,500 retail stores and 700 
service establishments in 70 selected 
urban and rural areas. Prices for food 
and clothing are collected monthly, and 
all other items except rent are priced 
quarterly. Rent quotations are obtained 
through an annual housing survey of a 
sample of about 950 rented dwellings and 





an expense survey covering about 450 
homeowners. Seasonal fluctuations in 
the prices of eggs and certain fresh 


fruits and vegetables are accounted for 
by maintaining, during the off-season 





period, the closing price from the pre- 
ceding season. 


Household Consumption’ Expenditures. 
Table 14 presents data from the 1958 
household budget survey conducted by the 
Social Welfare Board. The survey covered 
all types of private households in both 
urban and rural areas throughout’ the 
country. A household was defined as an 
aggregation of persons living in the 
same dwelling and sharing the same meals, 
at least in part. A sample of about 
4,500 households out of the 2.5 million 
households in Sweden were selected for 
the survey. Usable returns were obtained 
from 3,686 households. 

The primary source of data was account 
diaries maintained by household members 
for 1 month during the survey year. The 
accounts were to containadaily listing 
of all income received, expenditures 
made, and products taken from the house- 
hold's own farmor business. Every prod- 
uct delivered to the household during 
the survey period was also to be recorded, 
with information showing whether it had 
been paid for, sothat consumption could 
be measured according to the value of 
goods and services consumed; installments 
paid on goods received before the survey 
period were excluded. 





Table 1. Sweden. Employment Status of the Population and Employment by 
Major Industry Group, by Sex, 1962-65 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 























1965 
Employment status, major Annual 
fudeatty grote tad dak 1962 1963 1964 average Feb. May Aug. Nov. 
Both sexes 
Population, 14 years of age and over........ 6,154 | 6,210 | 6,155 6,213 6,197 | 6,202] 6,218 | 6,236 
NE Ras ono webs 5s 5 54a 09% os > Bosncenah 3,746 | 3,813 | 3,779 3,794 3,734 | 3,776] 3,853] 3,815 
Percent of population........+seeeeees 60.9 61.4 61.4 61.1 60.3 60.9 62.0 61.2 
Employed..cccrsscccscvcccccscvescveseson 3,690 3,748 3,719 3,749 3,688 3,732 3,807 3,769 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing... 485 496 470 432 430 447 458 * 394 
Industry 1/.....ceccecees ee edeossevgees 1,244 1,209 1,220 1,270 1,272 1,258 1,282 1,268 
CONBEGUCEION 6 occ veccccsccveccsscvcese 288 319 322 329 299 326 352 338 
TEGNG o-<ink Kei ie Vide + Gate bitte becmminten so eee 588 612 587 572 561 550 577 599 
Transportation, storage, and 

COMMURICECION. 6050s cecccccccsscsees 260 271 276 264 265 259 259 272 
BOrvaGOe ssc 6 oe wih os vik 6000s depews de de ae 822 839 843 883 862 893 879 899 
UAROUR a 0:0 6:0 5 §\0'9,4, 0:0, 0K did pPG Hinio's 0 6 on eed we 3 2 1 -- -- -- -- -- 
Unemployed... .ccccscvdiveverscccesccesesse 56 65 60 45 45 44 46 46 
Percent OF LaSOT FORCES. so cc as clvccsecs 1.5 1.7 1.6 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 








See footnotes at end of table. 



































Table 1. Sweden. 


[Thousands of persons 


14 years of age and over] 





Employment Status of the Population and Employment by 
Major Industry Group, by Sex, 1962-65--Continued 












































1965 
Beplovanst states) anger 1962 | 1963-| 1964 | Annv@l | pep. | may | Aug. | Nov. 
industry group, and sex average 
Male 
Population... ..cscrrcccscncccvsvecsccesesess 3,049 | 3,076 | 3,050 3,079 3,070 | 3,072 | 3,082 | 3,092 
Labor force.......+.-ee-% Suliman’ tee <a ene eed 2,392 | 2,412 | 2,394 2,400 2,360 | 2,379 | 2,457 | 2,404 
Percent of population..........+sseee% 78.5 78.4 78.5 78.0 76.9 77.4 79.7 77.7 
Employed... .cccccccccccccccccccsseccccee 2,360 2,379 2,360 2,379 2,334 | 2,356 2,441 2,385 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing...: 370 376 352 333 337 339 350 307 
Industry 1/.......-2+--- a Pareee es Peet. 945 903 920 959 954 949 975 957 
Constructo. <6 is eG Secs 274 300 304 313 284 309 336 322 
Trade...... beecetinbs eee Raku te dewey we 288 303 279 271 261 253 280 289 
Transportation, storage, and 

communication........ ine ccsneat es 206 213 219 213 210 208 209 223 
vast | EVER PEL ERT ETT CORRES ETT . 275 283 286 291 288 298 291 288 

UMMOWN. ccc ccc cece cc cccsvccccccccssece 2 1 -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Unemployed... ....eescecccccctecccececeee 32 33 34 21 26 23 16 19 
Percent of labor force.........+++eees 1.3 1.4 1.4 9 1.1 1.0 -6 8 

Female 
PODMIBE LON o.0.2.0:60:000n8acenceensanes Sea Tea A 3,105 | 3,135 | 3,106 3,134 3,127 | 3,130 | 3,136 | 3,144 
Labor elOlCSs. <6. eee dese ge te wetve ver ss 1,354 | 1,401 | 1,385 1,394 1,374 | 1,396 | 1,396 | 1,411 
Percent of population.........e.eeeees 43.6 44.7 44.6 44.5 43.9 44.6 44.5 44.9 
BAPLOMOOS 655 2tS Se coc e beg bon cen eee s 5/6 he 1,330 | 1,369 | 1,359 1,370 1,354 | 1,376 | 1,366 | 1,384 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.... 115 120 117 99 93 108 108 87 
Industry 1/.......eeeeeeeee eee 299 306 300 311 318 310 306 311 
Construction... cccsccicvcveccesiveseve 14 19 19 16 15 16 16 16 
PERG 6. 0:5.5 usw dann picomwus awe pores cactane 300 309 309 301 300 297 297 310 
Transportation, storage, and 

CommUNICAtiON......eeeeeeeeeeeeees 54 58 56 51 55 50 50 49 
SRCUEBOR 655 hed x6 babes catee ees eae 547 556 558 592 574 595 588 611 

as shiratsancuiyeeaekeakwkans meus 1 1 es = -- -- “e sm 
TMM LOVORs «o's nc dds cwcee sc ovgecwwes cassie 24 32 26 25 20 20 31 27 
Percent of labor force..........-....- 1.8 2.3 1.9 1.8 1.4 1.5 2.2 1.9 
1/ Mining and quarrying, manufacturing, and electric, Source: Arbetsmarknadsstatistik [Labor Market Sta- 


gas, water, and sanitary services. 
Note: 
may not equal totals. 


Table 2. Sweden. 


Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


tistics] (Stockholm, Labor Market Board), No.7, 1963, 
p-. 8, and No. 1, 1966, p. 7. 


Sex, and Marital Status, November of 1961 and 1965 


[Labor force as percent of population 14 years of age and over] 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age Group, 1/ 
































Seek init: nheenilabls All 14-17 18-66 years 67 
status age years years 
groups Total 18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-66 |and over 
November 1961 
Both sexes.... 60.5 44.2 70.6 69.2 71.6 76.5 75.9 59.1 12.4 
Mates! ces viewers ss 78.4 48.9 90.4 74.2 94.0 99.3 96.7 82.6 23.3 
Female: Married.... 38.7 -- 42.1 43.3 40.4 47.9 47.8 28.9 3.9 
Other 2/.... 49.2 39.2 71.7 74.9 80.7 82.9 82.0 51.8 2.9 
November 1965 
Both sexes.... 61.2 33.1 72.1 70.4 75.3 77.9 76.9 60.6 12.7 
BGR oc. cae ee P 77.7 37.4 90.1 75.6 95.4 97.5 96.6 84.2 21.3 
Female Married.... 43.8 -- 47.4 46.6 48.4 55.4 52.4 31.4 3.9 
Other 2/.... 46.4 28.8 68.6 74.1 80.8 74.1 75.0 50.2 6.6 




















1/ Age obtained during the calendar 
age as of the survey date in 1965. 
2/ Single, widowed, or divorced. 


year in 1961; 


Source: Arbetsmarknadsstatistik [Labor Market Sta- 


tistics] 


p. 9, and No. 2, 1966, p. ll. 





(Stockholm, Labor Market Board), No. 7, 1963, 
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Table 3. Sweden. Employed Persons, by Type of Industry and Class of Worker, May of 1962-65 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 






























































Type of industry and class of worker May 1962 May 1963 May 1965 
All employed personS.....ceseerecesseeceveece teccberagecsd 3,644 3,749 3,726 3,732 
Wage and salary Workers.....csseecesesccecececcsceceeecs 3,054 3,137 3,127 3,175 
Government... ccccscescccces pea Test eeqees Fivk Creer ‘ 698 763 771 768 
Private...... ete et ee Oe Sia 0 eaters of’ : 2,357 2,374 2,356 2,407 
Self-employed workers.......... ead esie en's ohoe es Sbeeeese se 492 475 463 446 
Unpaid family workers.......... Ce reccccsereoeccreesecees 99 137 137 111 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing........++++-.- Reine oe : 481 515 495 447 
Wage and salary workerS.......seceseceercecscees eeeeeces 187 185 160 163 
Self-employed workers.........+. Ode cece orvacccccecivisieccce 222 214 222 193 
Unpaid family workerS......cccceecccecececcs cc cvccceee oe 72 116 113 91 
Nonagricultural industries...... ey eee ee ey pee | eee > 3,164 3,234 3,232 3,285 
Wage and salary workers........... tiGis bas «Vea hkee oe ce k 2,868 2,952 2,967 3,012 
Government..... 0606s Onesacdhenegenever ene caer beevecccs 659 732 744 741 
PFiVate..ovccesescons Ei pvwep acy es yb apepsen e Sbepepees : 2,209 2,220 2,223 2,271 
Self-employed Workers. sssssccucee eyrer bicasceeepeneeess ° 270 261 241 253 
Unpaid family workers........ aie wielekan big ¥ oh gene Cue ee oe 26 21 24 20 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items Source: Statistiska meddelanden [Statistical Re- 
may not equal totals. ports}: The Labour Force Survey in August 1965 
(Stockholm, Central Bureau of Statistics), Series V, 


October 19, 


1965, pp. 11-12. 


Table 4. Sweden. Employed Persons and Wage and Salary Workers, by Occupational Group, May of 1962-65 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 
































Type of worker and occupational group May 1962 May 1963 May 1964 May 1965 
All employed perSonsS......eseseeeeees cheb earn cn cee ? 3,643 3,750 3,726 3,732 
Professional, technical, managerial, administrative, 
end -Clerical WOTKOTS ss coi cc cect ccc ccerscccesees viedaee 908 939 975 978 
SOLER WOTROLSs o.0:scbéd aha stneee aaa ae Wee hes Cee te beecees . 385 383 357 346 
Farm, forestry, and fishery workers..... ER FRPP ELL HS REBAR 467 515 497 448 
Transportation, communication, and public utility workers.. 227 247 243 261 
Craftsmen, operatives, miners, and kindred workers........ 1,218 Leeak 1,234 1,276 
Service workers.........- Feapie, GTN ee EN Bry eee re Caden ee 438 445 420 422 
Wage and salary workerS........sceeesececeeee eter es 3,054 3,138 3,126 3,175 
Professional, technical, managerial, administrative, 
and clerical workers......... Spots Gar pie St eo shai sie ws 855 892 931 934 
SGLSEB WOVKETS oo. Faccieedcecce BAS Ae ey Pen 9 hevnture . 287 292 280 ‘271 
Farm, forestry, and fishery workers eves) ae ee Oh eswecdue 174 186 163 166 
Transportation, communication, and public utility dekene i 209 221 215 230 
Craftsmen, operatives, miners, and kindred workers........ 1,116 1,126 1,141 1,182 
SOF VICR-WOCROLG 5 6: 0.055 6g Kigig'h 0 Ces om oiig es eye éjh diechie-n >A 65 wi oe 413 421 396 392 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items Source: Statistiska meddelanden [Statistical Re- 
may not equal totals. ports]: The Labour Force Survey in August 1965 


‘ (Stockholm, 


October 19, 





Central Bureau of Statistics), Series V, 


1965, p. 13. 


























Table 5. Sweden. Total and Average Hours Worked by Employed Persons During the Survey Week, by 


Sex and Marital Status, Class of Worker, and Industry Group, Selected Periods, 1962-65 


[Hours worked by persons 14 years of age and over ] 










































































1964 1965 
Sex and marital status, class May May 
of worker, and industry group 1962 1963 May | Nov. Feb. May Aug. 
Total hours (millions) 
All employed persons.........-+++«| 146.8 147.7 144.3 145.7 139.0 145.2 134.3 
Sex and marital status: 
MARR i hs cS vccctcdesssdedccvccens socesavel,,. L020 102.6 99.6 101.9 96.9 101.6 95.0 
VOOR sik a 0c ho cincbi ¥en ve sesvececes te 43.8 45.2 44.7 43.8 42.0 43.6 39.3 
Ee ee Crees rere ee es eee 20.9 23.3 23.0 22.2 21.0 22.6 19.5 
Single, widowed, or divorced....... ‘ 23.0 21.9 21.7 21.6 21.0 21.0 19.8 
Class of worker: 
Wage and salary workers......+.+-+++++| 118.5 118.2 116.4 121.5 117.0 118.7 109.8 
Self-employed workers......... eee base 24.8 24.4 23.1 20.6 18.7 22.7 20.2 
Unpaid family workers.....eeseeeeceees 3.5 5.1 4.7 3.6 3.2 3.8 4.4 
Industry group: 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.... 23.6 24.7 22.8 19.6 17.6 21.4 20.2 
Industry 1/......---00- sale Gelb ape eae oom 49.2 47.5 46.5 50.0 50.1 49.4 46.9 
Construction.......... Re ee rr rye 12.2 12.9 12.9 13.5 11.9 13.4 13.5 
DEOOE 6.6.6 0:6 05010 dcp n'n.8 06:0 6:01 bis yee E> 22.6 22.8 22.0 21.4 20.5 20.4 19.5 
Transportation, storage, and 
COMMUNICATION... cece ececcecccccees 9.4 10.2 10.6 11.0 10.1 10.4 9.3 
Services......... Hoe bE VON CARES in eee 29.6 29. 29.4 30.1 28.7 30.2 24.9 
Unknown......ceceecceccceves Shenae 2 -- -- -- -- -- 
Average hours per person at work 
All employed persons............++ 42.7 42.2 41.4 41.8 41.2 42.0 41.8 
Sex and marital status: 
MORO sos vcccccccccveeseveseess sedwesess 46.3 46.1 45.0 45.7 44.9 46.1 45.0 
Female...... ER bkic cea le eeme ne 36.0 35.6 35.2 34.9 34.5 34.8 35.7 
Married........... seeedie ews Leeredeee 31.8 31.9 31.6 30.8 30.5 31.1 32.1 
Single, widowed, or divorced........ 41.0 40.4 39.9 40.4 39.6 40.1 40.2 
Class of worker: 
Wage and salary workers..........++0. 41.2 40.7 40.1 41.1 40.6 40.7 40.9 
Self-employed workers...........sse00- 52.8 53.4 52.1 49.6 47.7 53.2 50.9 
Unpaid family workers............+. aes 35.4 37.2 34.3 33.0 32.3 34.2 34.6 
Industry group: 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.... 51.1 49.6 47.9 45.4 43.5 49.0 46.4 
Industry 1/.......2000+ Se Veveawukecns vs 42.2 42.1 41.4 43.0 42.5 42.6 42.4 
Construction........ PO ee ea Ee ee 43.8 43.2 42.9 43.4 43.7 44.3 43.6 
TEAR: <ccareneces a oea.tied Spree: oe wks aie 41.9 40.7 39.5 40.0 39.7 40.0 39.6 
Transportation, storage, and 
Communication.......ssseees ccnnees 42.6 42.5 42.8 43.4 42.7 43.8 43.2 
SOCVIGORs. cesses cases és Ven s Cth bee ka’ 38.4 38.4 |> 37.8 38.3 37.4 37.3 38.2 
1/ Mining and quarrying, manufacturing, and electric, Source: Statistiska meddelanden [Statistical Re- 
gas, water, and sanitary services. ports}: The Labour Force Survey in August 1965 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


may not equal totals. 








(Stockholm, Central Bureau of Statistics), Series V, 


Oct. 19, 1965, pp. 16-23. 








Table 6. Sweden. Registered Unemployed Persons and Persons 
Employed in Relief Work, 1962-January 1966 


























































Registered unemployed Unemployment rate 1/ * |Persons employed 
Year and month Winieg aed in relief 
Total Insured Total manufacturing Construction work 
54. TE PEEERELE LE ye eER 23,244 18,645 1.3 0.8 4.3 5,656 
DOOD es SSS 6 0 ovis nsession 24,777 20,060 1.4 9 4.6 10,461 
CS EE CRS eyes ae MELON a 21,155 17,000 1.1 -7 3.3 9,553 
196555455 iS sel aysessaedgp 19,967 16,619 1.1 7 3.4 9,824 
De >. SOE ERE eee 33,051 28,265 1.8 9 6.8 11,860 
BADEUASY 005004 4herunn 27,452 24,058 1.5 8 5.7 14,071 
OE FE ee re Fp 26,962 23,773 1.5 8 5.8 14,262 
BOREAS cena bot acdseaee 22,552 19,897 1.3 yf 4.2 11,917 
ies Bp Re 18,236 15,397 1.0 6 2.6 8,841 
DOOD, teaccer sanreres 12,637 9,175 6 5 1.3 8,623 
SUEY Sbo wasnt gasaceuee 9,063 6,771 4 4 — 6,199 
BOGUS. . 5255 55..055 55, 13,022 9,177 -6 a 1.3 7,313 
, September. ........... 13,975 10,186 6 a 1.4 7,733 
= COCOVEF. ok eee Sse ese 14,510 10,861 7 -6 1.5 8,200 
2 November.........055 .| 20,346 16,483 1.0 8 2.9 9,046 
BY December.........-. ee 27,802 25,385 1.6 9 6.7 9,818 
iz 
£5 1966: January........0.. 38,941 33,768 2.1 1.1 9.1 9,767 
® 1/ Insured unemployed as a percent of insurance fund Source: Allman manadsstatistik [Monthly Digest of 
4 members. As of August 31, 1965, there were 1,571,252 Statistics] (Stockholm, Central Bureau of Statistics), 
x insurance fund members. March 1966, p. 169. 
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Table 7. Sweden. Employed Foreign Workers, Selected Periods, 























: 1962-66 
Apr. l, Apr. l, Jan. l, 
mentoney thy 1962 1965 1966 

All foreign workers...........- 121,747 146,177 162,232 
ata eo ata diac ae 6 Oe Aa EROS 51,388 66,695 70,445 I 
DONORS cs. So Cob hess oceans ioe ea wank ode 18,781 18,370 19,157 E 
Germans Lf... 2. ccc cece ces ccesecsccces 14,354 15,766 16,723 L 

NorwegianS......csscessccccseccceves - 10,931 12,040 12,861 
VUMDOMIVE 6 5666656 ese Shes éS eRe TSEC ERS 1,930 3,922 7,569 E 
SS SEC OE Pe men Na” 3,680 4,399 5,324 F 
og |) re mr rrr errr rr ey 4,958 4,393 3,931 T 
ON owes ebb che 60 Re Se Pr 2,745 3,104 3,880 L 
ES FER EES Peery eee rr ere PER 12,980 17,488 22,342 0 
1/ West and East Germany. Arbetsmarknadsstatistik [Labor & 


Market Statistics (Stockholm, 








P. eo 
Source: Statistisk arsbok for Labor Market Board), No. 2, 1966, ° 
Sverige, 1965 (Stockholm, Central p. 9 
rms p 


Bureau of Statistics), p. 227 and 
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Table 8. Sweden. Employment in Mining and Manufacturing Establishments, 
by Industry Group and Type of Worker, 1962 


[Establishments with 5 or more workers ] 











All Sala Wage 
Industry group 1/ workers workers oueenes 
All mining and manufacturing industries..........+seseseeeeees 924,195 218,691 705,504 
Mining and quarrying...........-. ia odie Garp oem ene Tas Der OP csice cases eosceee 19,402 3,578 15,824 
Metal mining........--eeeees Eb a ke wie seek oieia cen Ks te eae mEeamalere 14,985 3,081 11,904 
Other mining and quarrying.......eeeeeececccceececsccecercerenes 4,417 497 3,920 
Manufacturing.......-+-++- ode PAD IE Wal Wasd'vic.w eee eeatn kareke Crees eae 904,793 215,113 689 ,680 
FOOd ProductS.... ccc cc esos sccccccncenvesecentess wage sue reas 61,024 13,877 47,147 
BeveragesS.....seecececececececees Sivees tvdebnevaeeenent ‘eae 9,051 2,209 6,842 
Tobacco..........06. A hee cedes Fac OC sake pabpeaehine AcSucgnatecacnareabee 1,642 280 1,362 
TORGALOG ss. oko 6 0k sg cee Ree ORE Od CRE aR Obs FOR LNE CORE a uteceae 40,266 6,204 34,062 
Footwear and wearing apparel..........+eeee- CER Sb OI R4GR GES ewe 61,896 9,636 52,260 
Wood and cork products, except furniture.......eeeseeeeeeees bikie 52,653 7,259 45,394 
Pee Etre eo 6c vc bcc ceed > FePE MeO Les cgs 6g dbs eh ee se CEeeaeeh Eee 14,872 2,283 12,589 
Paper and paper productS...........eseeeee parcesditosethieapuees 65,632 10,934 54,698 
Printing and publishing......... Cine Uae +e. tes tng AU wee « ogee ei Mies 43,417 14,956 28,461 
Leather and leather products, except footwear........eeeeeeeeees 5,423 928 4,495 
Rubber productS............e0. TL obec awe ce Neke eb obeeOieeeeebeens 12,837 3,227 9,610 
Chemicals and chemical productS........-cccecccceeveccees Pape 31,997 11,614 20,383 
Petroleum and coal productS........c.ceccecececccccecsceces whauee 3,236 1,081 2,155 
Other nonmetallic mineral productS........cceeccceccececcceceece 38,444 6,874 31,570 
WAGLG: OGEGEG 6 ooo oss nc 0icle KARE EV oR ui vos Cb b cece gh eheee Gabe steenes 67,594 14,837 52,757 
Metal products, except machinery and transportation equipment... 60,596 11,980 48 ,616 
Machinery, except electrical...........-+2-- Sick sea Ck tees Nees aes 148,075 43,332 104,743 
Electrical machinery............eeeee0- eee Oe Cae as 0 eee Sia eaiatii 65,344 22,881 42,463 
Transportation equipment........eeecccceccccecccececccenscescees 104,106 26,499 77 ,607 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.........--e.eeeeceeces cant Ncecabwenea 16,608 4,142 12,466 














1/ Grouping according to the International Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


Source: Industri [Industry], 1962 (Stockholm, Central 
Bureau of Statistics), pp. XI-XII. 


Table 9. Sweden. Employment of Wage Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Establishments, 
by Industry Group, 1960-63, and Percent Change, December of 1963-65 


[Establishments with 5 or more workers. 


Numbers in thousands ] 



































Percent change 
Industry group 1/ 1960 1961 1962 1963 Dec. 1963- | Dec. 1964- 
Dec. 1964 Dec. 1965 
All mining and manufacturing 
industries............ ereseccecs 699 719 718 711 1.0 1 
Mal@eccccccssevceds Sete tee vevwcses 568 586 ~ 584 575 0.8 -0.5 
LT Rereerrey rr yet ee rere wag ep 130 133 134 136 2.0 2.8 
Iron and metal works...........eeeeeeees 42 44 44 43 4.2 - .l 
Engineering 2/.....-.-cecececceccccencece 130 139 142 141 2.3 2.2 
Lumber and wood and cork products, 
including furniture............ee2-- 60 60 59 60 4.1 1.9 
Pulp, paper, and paper products......... 54 56 55 54 eo - .7 
Pood: DYCUUCES. ccc ce ceseee te amwe wees 45 46 47 47 1.3 1.3 
Textile products and wearing apparel.... 80 80 77 75 -2.5 -3.4 
Leather, fur, and rubber products....... 27 27 26 26 -2.6 -4.2 
OCROR ico 5c os scss se Vemeteeetiasweceaes 261 267 268 265 -- -- 
1/ Grouping according to the Swedish classification Source: Allman mAnadsstatistik [Monthly Digest of 


of industries. 
2/ Metal products, including machinery and trans- 
portation equipment and shipbuilding. 


Statistics] (Stockholm, Central Bureau of Statistics), 
March 1966, p. 170. 
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Table 11. Sweden. Average Monthly Salaries of Adult Technical and Clerical 
Personnel in Mining and Manufacturing, by Occupation and Sex, 
1955 and 1960-64 





[In kronor 1/] 















































Occupation and sex 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Male 
All male workers........ 1,235 1,646 1,833 1,963 2,082 2,216 
Technical personnel........... 1,407 1,856 2,065 2,186 2,310 2,446 
Foremen.......-eeeees S ibiee eas 1,120 1,491 1,660 1,789 1,889 2,008 
Clerical personnel...........- 1,177 1,560 1,731 1,863 1,981 2,121 
Female 
All female workers...... 664 846 930 1,015 1,077 1,162 
Technical personnel........... 719 904 988 1,076 1,148 1,246 
FOKGMGI, 6 ose Sc cet be eencce seus 773 983 1,067 1,178 1,265 1,361 
Clerical personnel............ 656 839 922 1,006 1,068 1,151 
1/ 5.173 kronor=US$1 (par value exchange and Manufacturing, in Building and Construction, 
rate). and in Private-owned Power Plants (Stockholm, 
Source: Statistiska meddelanden [Statistical Central Bureau of Statistics), Series Am, May 24, 
Reports]: Salaries in August 1964 in Mining 1965, p. 27. 








Table 12. Sweden. Membership in Major Trade Union Federations, 








1963-64 
[Figures as of December 31] 
Swedish Central Swedish 
Federation | . Organization Confederation 
tant oot Oe of Trade of Salaried of Professional 
Unions Employees Associations 
1963..... eveerses 1,547,152 465,486 70,776 
1966 0. 6 inSben civay 1,563,273 489,359 73,636 
MALO. oeicde ceases 1,173,427 294,139 54,412 
Female...... exe 389 , 846 195,220 19,224 














Source: Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige [Statistical Abstract 
of Sweden|, 1964, p. 218, and 1965, p. 221 (Stockholm, Central 


Bureau of Statistics). 








Table 13. Sweden. Consumer Price Index, 1955 and 1960-65 





Index: 1949=100 1965 
weights 


(percent) 





1955 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 





133 163 170 175 181 190 





180 
180 
168 
153 
131 


213 
202 
180 
158 
140 
142 148 149 152 159 
158 165 169 174 183 


Source: Statistiska meddelanden [Statistical 
Reports]: Consumer Price Index (Stockholm, 
Central Bureau of Statistics), Series H, March 7, 
1966, p. 3. 


227 
210 
195 
152 
145 


144 
132 
124 
130 
120 
127 
129 


195 
187 
168 
154 
135 


205 
198 
167 
157 
137 


Alcoholic beverages and tobacco... 
Housing 

Fuel and light. 

Clothing and footwear, 

Household furnishings 

ERED Yep 5 Sil ie opis» he sieise WG p b's a's ole 


1/ Includes medical service, personal care, 
reading material, communication, recreation, 
traveling, automobile expenses, and domestic 
help. 
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Table 14. Sweden. Average Annual Household Consumption 
Expenditures, by Status of Household Head, 1958 


Wai na Fabia 





Item 


All 


households 1/ 


Salary 
worker 


Wage 
worker 


Retired 
person 





Households in sample.. 
Persons per household 


3,686 
2.8 


715 
2.7 


1,020 
3.0 


351 
1.7 





Average consumption 


expenditures (in kronor 2/) 





Consumption expenditures: 
Per household. 
Per person. 


11,955 
4,270 


11,014 
3,059 


16,079 
5,955 


11,794 
3,931 


6,713 
3,949 





Consumption expenditures per household (percent) 





100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





Alcoholic beverages and tobacco.. 
Housing, summer houses, fuel, 
and light. 

Clothing and footwear ‘ 
Housefurnishings and equipment... 
Transportation 

Public transportation 

Private vehicles 
Miscellaneous. 

Medical and personal care.... 





32.6 
4.2 
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1/ Includes households headed by nonfarm en- 
trepreneurs and other (than retired) nonemployed 


persons not shown separately. 


Source: 


Statistisk &rsbok fér Sverige | Sta= 








2/ 5.173 kronor=US$1 (par value exchange rate). 
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tistical Abstract of Sweden], 1965 (Stockholm, 
Central Bureau of Statistics) pp. 195-196. 
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